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Christ in the Form of 6od. 

JL passage in Paul's Epistle to the Pbilippians is 
quoted by triBitarians, and frequently with much con- 
fidence, in support of their doctrine. It is that in 
vhich Christ is said to have been in the form of God. 
This phrase^ uid one or two others connected with it, 
are supposed to imply, that the Apostle intended to 
represent Christ the Son to be the same as God the 
father. We will quote the passage, and then endea- 
vour to ascertain its meaning. The Apostle is enjoin- 
ing lore, concord, and humility on the Philippians, 
and t9 encourage them in these virtues, and especially 
the last, he calls their attention to the example of their 
diyine master* 

<<Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus, who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with Qod, but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men; and being found 
ia fashion as a man, he humbled himself,^and became 
4 
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38 Christ in the Form of God. 

obedient unto death, even the death of the cross." 
Philip, ii. 6—9. 

These words are often adduced as teaching the deity 
of Christ, and affording an argument in favour of the 
trinitj. Before we proceed to investigate the actual 
sense of the passage, let us see with what show of 
consistency, when taken literally as it stands, it can 
be imagined to inculcate the notion of the equality and 
identity of the Father and Son. 

Firsts it is an unheard of use of language to speak 
of a person being in the form of himself. If Christ 
were truly the Supreme God, the same in essence and 
substance, the Apostle would have called him God. 
One thing, or person, may be said to have the form 
of another, when there is a general resemblance be- 
tween them; but to say, that a person, or thing, is in 
the form of itself, is to use words without import, a 
species of trifling with which the Apostle can hardly 
be charged. 

Secondly, to assert the existence of any being in the 
universe, who is equal to the Supreme God, is plainly 
to assert a plurality of Gods. To whatever degree of 
power and excellence you may elevate the Supreme 
Being, whenever you make another being equal to 
him, this being must be equally exalted, equally per- 
fect. Hence, if the text actually teach, that Christ is 
in all respects equal to the Almighty Father, it teaches 
the doctrine of two Gods. 

Thirdly, nor can this consequence be evaded by the 
supposition, that these two equal Gods are one and the 
same God, for such a supposition itself involves an ab- 
surdity. Two supreme beings cannot be one, any more 
than two men can be one. Besides, a being cannot be 
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Christ in the Form of Ood. 39 

said to be equal to itself; equality necessarily implies 
more than one; and the very form of expression , that 
Christ is equal to God, indicates that he is not the same 
being. 

Ihurihly, suppose it to be true, that he were equal to 
God, with what propriety could it be called robbery to 
assume this equality? There can be no meaning in 
such language. God possesses all perfections and can- 
not rob himself of any thing; and, if Christ be truly 
God, what is here $aid about robbery is equally futile in 
sense, and derogatory to his character. 

Fifthly f if to be in the form of God means, that 
Christ was truly God, it must be inferred from his 
being in the form of a servant, that he was literally a 
servant. The two expressions have the same import, 
and ought to be taken in the same extent That is, the 
God of all things is made to resign the government of 
the universe, and descend to the degrading condition of 
a servant or slave among men. What mind does not 
revolt at such a representation? Are we told of two 
natures? This is a convenient subterfuge and nothing 
more. Where is any thing said of two natures? What 
is more evident in the present passage, than that Christ 
is spoken of throughout as one and the same being, pos- 
sessed of one and the same nature? Moreover, in 
whatever nature it was that he humbled himself, it was 
in that nature, which made him in the form of God; 
but if in this nature he were truly God, how could he 
humble himself? God is infinite in every perfection; 
these perfections cannot be diminished or huuibled, 
without destroying his character as God. It follows, 
that the nature of Christ was not the nature of God in 
any sense; and that the notion of two natures is not 
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less iDconsistent with the sense of the text, than absurd 
in itself. 

Sixtlily, the trinitarian interpretation of this passage 
is at variance with the spirit and purpose of the con* 
text The Apostle is inculcating humilityy and cites 
the example of Christ. But does it imply anj hutnitity 
in Christ to say, that he thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God? On the contrary, could any ^ing be 
farther removed from the true characteristics of hu- 
mility? What could argue a higher presumption and 
self consequence, than to claim equality with God? 

From these considerations, two things are manifest* 
The first is, that, whatever may be the meaning of the 
passage, the trinitarian interpretation is erroneous; and 
the-second, that the passage itself in the common trans- 
lation is inconsistent in its parts. This will be more 
obvious by a further examination. 

As to the phrase, /ofm of €rody we have already seen, 
that it cannot signify the essence, or nature of Godc 
Except in this passage the word here rendered form oc- 
curs only once in the New Testament. '*After that, 
he appeared in another /orm unto two of them, as they 
walked and went into the country.** Mark, xvi. 12. 
No one will suppose from these words, that he came 
in another nature, or as another being. He only as- 
sumed a different external appearance from that in 
which he had previously appeared to Mary Magdalene,^ 
who took him for a gardner. So in the present instance, 
the word must meah a resemblance of some sort, either 
real or figurative, and not an identity of nature. In 
this respect it has an appropriate signification, and one 
illustrative of the character of the Saviour, 
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He sostaioed the form, or resemblance of God, in his 
glory and excellence. He was highly exalted , and re- 
ceived more abundantly the divine gifts than any other 
being. In knowledge, wisdom, and holiness, in every 
moral attribute and perfection, he resembled God. In 
the power he possessed, in the command he had over 
nature and men, in his miracles, and in all his works 
of benevolence and love, compassion and mercy, he 
was in the form of God. In all the marks of excel- 
lence, which distinguished him so highly, he approach- 
ed the perfections, and bore the likeness of his heavenly 
Father.* 

Next, in regard to the phrase, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God^ it is a faulty translation. This 
is plain from its very import, as hinted above, unless 

* E^ ft^^^Ji ©ff», in the form of God, Hesychius defines 
fto^^9 by iS'ect, st^Oi} and Schleusner's definilion is^ forma, 
omne quod in ocados occurrit, imago, aimiiiiudo. It denotes thu ap- 
pearance of a thing, as distinct from its internal essence or nature. 
It is thus several times used in the Septuagint. lEvomcrtf etvro 
af9 ftof^vf etvi'^oi, he made it afier theform^ or Jigure, of a man. 
Isai. xliv. 13. K«(/ 19 fco^^n vov fcn uXX^tovcSi^j and 
let not thy form, or appearance^ be changed, Dan. v. 10. in this 
sense the word is five Umes found in the book of Daniel. Hammond 
has endeavoured to prove, that the word is used by good authors, />ro 
interna ipsa rerum essentia vel forma; but the labour with whick He has 
pursued this undertaking evinces its difficulty. And after all, he lias 
done no more, than render it probable, tliat the word has been some- 
times thus employed in a figurative and loose sense, and as an excep- 
tion to its customary use. And Le Clcrc has well observed, that ad- 
mitting his deductions to be accurate, it does not follow, that the woi'd 
here has the signification, which he endeavours to prove it capable of 
admitting. Quamvis id significaret quod vult noster, non sequeretur 
in hac phrasi idem sonare. Vid, Adnotat, in Loc. In the Notes to 
his Translation of the New Testament, Le Clerc says the phi*ase means 
la ressemblance de Dieu, the resemblance of God. 
4* 
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42 Christ in (he Ihrm of Goi. 

we are willing to charge the Apostle with having used 
words without meaning, as well as in contradiction to 
his chief design. Why should it be said, that Christ 
thought it not robbery to be what he was necessarily by 
nature; or why shovld the assumption of equality with 
the Supreme God be adduced as an evidence 6f hli- 
mility? Let the text be rightly translated, and no vatitti 
will be left for these unanswerable questions, nor will 
any darkness rest on the language of the Apostle. 
"Christ, being in the form of God, did not consider 
this likeness to God as a booty, eagerly to be retained." 
In other words, although he possessed those extraor- 
dinary powers, which gave him so strong a resem- 
blance to God, yet he was not disposed to claim them 
as his own, nor was he forward to make such a display 
of them as to indicate, that he felt himself exalted above 
other men.* 

* There is a difference of opinion among the learned concerning 
the signification of the word «^^fty/u,o$, translated robbery in the 
common ver8|pn. Very few critics, howeTer, contend for this mean- 
ing in its present connexion. It is susceptible of a passive and an 
active sense. It may mean the act of plundering, or the thing plun- 
dered, the act of seizing or the thing seized. As defined by Schleus- 
ner, it is either ipsa rapiendi actio, or ret avide diripienda. In the 
present instance it seems to have the latter sense, as expressed in 
the Vulgate translation, which has it, non rapinam arbitratua est, he 
did not think it plunder. That is, he did not wish to retain his like- 
ness to God as a thing, which he had forcibly seized, and of which he 
held an undoubted possession; but as it was entirely the gift of God, 
lie was willing to be divested of it except so far as it should be requi- 
site to accomplish the great object of his mission. 

That learned critic and commentator, Mr. Peirce, says, «1 cannot 
bnt add what I think very material, that not one of the primitive 
christians, who lived before the Council of Nice, as far as appears, 
understood this phrase in the same way that our translators do." Le 
Clerc translates the verse as follows; EtarU en forme de Jheu, U ne 
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%1iis s^'hge of the text is in perfect harmotiy with 
^hat follows. He *«made liimself of no reputatibn, and 
todkiifkm him the fcrtn of a servant*' That is, In- 
stead of btefAg elated Vithhis vast superiority t^re *H 
othtfr iitten, and usi'nghis miracnious powers to give hfin 
worldly eminence, he voluntarily brought himself dOwli 
to a level with pek*sohs of the h^mbl^st condition, with 
whom he livtfd and conversed. He laid aside thfe 
greiatness of his power, and veiled the brightness of his 
glory, ^aAd not only -dwelt widi the poor and unfortu- 
nate, bntsubhiitted tothe same circumstances, and en- 
dured the satoe privations. Nor did he stop here; but, 
for the good of 'mankind, he suffered repr*oach and per- 
^cutton, abd yid^d to a cruel and ignominious 
dfeath:* 

crvt pas que 9*6galer d ih'eu fHU wie chose qu*<m pvU ramr, \Vet- 
stem ffecdb^B to £^ ytctyfcb $ the saitie meafaing as Schleasn'er. 

"As to (he "jArase <^« €>fw» rendered in ttie eoramon verwoh, 
eqUal to Chdf WMiby «iy8 it means, «*to be, or to »ppear, to God, or 
in the likeness of God;" and he adds, that the word i9-« is fre- 
quently used adverbially. 1 his he proves by many quotations from 
the Septuagint. Schlictingius had before done the same. JSTeutrvm 
fturah 'more Grtxecorumadverbialiier capiiur^ LatkU dtcerentj qubd 
eetet ce'u /!»», out atque ac Dem^ tel irutar Dei, Yid. Schlict. 
Comment, in loc. Maeknight tollows Whitby, and RosenmuUer 
agrees with Schlictingius. This sense of the word takes away the 
absurdity of making another being equal to God, and thus giving 
countenance to the tloctrine of two Gods. Likeness, or I'es^mblance, 
admits of comparison, aaid however nearly one being %nayiiiiprMicfa to 
another in this respect, it does not neeesiarily follow that they are 
equal. 

* The phrase kavTaif s»tf«frt^ he madebmidfofno repuiaiUnf 
means literally, he emptied, or diveaied himaelf. That is, he divested 
himself of his resemblance to God, or refrained from an ostentatioas 
exercise of those miraculous powers, in which this Hkeness to God 
consisted. 

Taking ihe formof a tervaniy /tioff^F hvXov ^ttSttu Instead 
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44 Christ in the Form of God. 

These features in the character and life of our Sa- 
viour are brought to the minds of the PhiHppian», as a 
testimony of his humility, and as affording an illustrious 
example for them to follow. In connexion with the 
two preceding verses , the passage under consideration 
may be thus paraphrased. 

^^Let nothing be done among you in the spirit of con- 
tention and vain glory, but let each one cherish mo- 
desty and humility, esteeming others better than him- 
self Let no one be devoted exclusively to his own in- 
terests, but rather let every one contribute to the bene- 
fit of others. Preserve the same temper and disposition, 
which prevailed in Christ, who, although he resembled 
God in his extraordinary powers and qualities, yet he 
did not consider these gifts as his own, nor did he use 
them to promote selfish motives, or to show his ascen« 
dency above others. He even refrained from any ex- 
ercise of his miraculous powers on his own account, 
divested himself of his greatness, and became in ap- 
pearance like other men. He descended to the hum- 
blest offices of life, was familiar with poverty and grief, 
and at last, to accomplish his great purpose of benevo- 
lence to men, he voluntarily suffered death by the 
wicked hands of his persecutors." 

To conclude, among the controverted texts it may be 
doubted whether there be one, which can with less pro- 
priety than this be forced into a sanction of the tnnita- 
rian doctrine. As far as it proves any thing on the 

cf assamiog the eontrol OTer others, which his dignity and power 
enabled him to assume, and instead of seeking his own elevation and 
aggrandizement, he walked in the humble ranks of life, oondeseend- 
ivg to the offices, and submitting to the treatment of a servant. 
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tJreeds the Source of Intolerance. 

;From Sparka'a Inquiry. 

9V> the {)ft8Bi<m i&r established Confessions •nay he 
attributed ^e propensity, so commim ^mimg chris^ 
tians, of calling harsh names, applying reproaohful 
epithets, and charging their brethren with heresy-and 
unbelief It is obsenrable, that they who are the tnost 
Yigidly wedded to forms of faith, have usually been die 
first to commence the outcry of heresy, aud the most 
k*elentless in pursuing the unfbrtunote delinquent* 
l^he reason is obvious. While they are guided by hu» 
man forms, why should tbejr not condemn all persona 
as infidels, who persist in acknowledging assent to the 
Bible onlyt^ Was any man ever denounced as a 'here* 
tic for not believing in the Bible? Not one. Maittyrs 
have be^i tried by creeds, and condemned for denying 
creeds. They have suffered for the constancy of their 
faith in the Scriptures. Does not every church employ 
the term heretic to denote one, who rejects its assumed 
articles? Does not that, which makes a heretic in one 
church, make a saint in another? Judge every man by 
the Bible alone, and you will have no further occasion 
to torture his conscience and blacken his character 
with the hideous terrors of excomihunications, anaChe« 
mas, and cruel aspersions on the charge of heresy. 

I %pealc not of the original meaning of the word, but 
0f its popular use, -or rather abuse, fivery person. 
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charged with heresy , professes a firm and sincerfe be- 
lief in the Gospel. Otherwise he would not be ft 
heretic, but an infidel. His accusers call him a heretic, 
not because he does not believe the Bible, but because 
he cannot believe it as thej do. He is a heretic in the 
eyes of Calvinists, because, perhaps^ he does not be- 
lieve one of the five points; of Arminians, because he 
iielieves them all; of Baptists, because he sprinkles in- 
fants; of Congregationalists, because he does not 
sprinkle them; of Presbyterians, because he believes 
in bishops; of Churchmen, because he does not believe- 
in them. And so we are all heretics to one another^ 
and yet the faith and hopes of all centre in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Is it said, that in accusations of heresy, the accuser 
always understands the term to indicate a deficiency 
of faith in the Scriptures? Let this be granted, and 
Ihe case is not altered. The accused tells you that he 
does believe the Scriptures, and what better authority 
can be had, than his own declaration? May we not 
justly consider the enforcement of a charge, under 
such circumstances, as the wickedest persecution? 
Why is he to be branded with an odious epithet for 
valuing his faith as dearly as another, who may rashly 
accuse him of being a heretic, for maintaining his in- 
dependence and a clear conscience? Abolish creeds, 
obey the Scriptures, respect conscience, and no room 
will be left for churches, or .individuals, to denounce 
their brethren as heretics, or to kindle discord by re- 
crimination and ofieuce. 

But oppression and tyranny, contentions and broils, 
quarrels between churches, enmities between neigh- 
bours, coldness between friends, faction in states;^ ta- 
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mciltf) in societT) tranquillity disturbed, peace destroj* 
ed, and good faith violated, have not constituted ail 
the bad efTects of prescribed forms of belief. They 
have been the refuge of depravity, the cloak of artifice^ 
the screen of hypocrisy, a veil of darkness, which has 
concealed many a purpose of blackest die, many a heart 
of foulest treachery. They have too often produced in 
the language of Jerom, Concordia mcthrum major quam 
bonorum^ a greater harmony of wicked, than of good 
men. Who does not respect the garb of piety? Who 
will suffer the eye of suspicion to rest on the robes of 
formal sanctity? When a man talks much of his creed, 
and punctually observes the written forms of his 
church, does not all the world cry out, his faith is 
sound, all must be right? Here is the deception. 
Piety is so rare a grace, that we are apt to connect its 
essence with forms; and Confessions of faith are the 
most convenient and imposing forms imaginable. They 
cost nothing; they may be had for the wearing; and 
they afford an impenetrable covert for everj species of 
fraud and^iquity* 

AgaiQ,' the habit of creed making has g^ven rise to 
adangierous fallacy respectii^ the extent of a true 
christian faith. Many seem to think a system of be- 
lief valuable and safe only in proportion to its length. 
The gradual enlargement of the standard Confessions 
has encouraged this notion. The most ancient creed , 
fabulously denominated the Apostles', contains a do- 
zen lines; the Nicene» twice as much; the Atiianasian, 
twice as much more; the Angsbur;^ Confession con- 
tains twenty-eight chapters; the English, thirty -nine 
articles; the Scotch, thirty-three chapters. Thus have 
points of dtff'erence been multiplied* Every age has 
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«dded someliliiiig^ till finsUjr tke more copi<Mi8 the «js- 
tem %f flith, iht more seewe the betieter ibieks biiii<» 
self. 

it i« HO uikcommoii thing to find persons^ who trem- 
ble art the thought of beiieving too litt&e, but never 
4ream of the peril of believing too mncb. And jet, 
vvitich i« the most dangerous? What is it to h»ve a 
correct faith? Is it not to believe the exact truth? Is 
the hazsrd less on one side, than on the other? 

It seems a matter of confidence and satisfaction to 
some, ihat, since they believe all that others believe, 
and much more, their chance of salvation is propor- 
tionablj enhanced. What is this mudk moreP If it 
be truth, it is important; but n it be error, it is a per- 
nidiottft addrMoa. The doctrines of the christian reli- 
gion are facts; theiy are to be studied as facts, a|td nn- 
dersitood as such. They rest on evidence and convic- 
tion, and to carry tbem beyond these, manifests weak- 
ness and credulity, rather than a teachable disposition, 
or a sonnd mtnd. When yon search for historical facts, 
are you gratified, that the historian tells you a great 
deal more than ever happened? When you read a 
book of science, do yon think it an advantage, that the 
Writer has interwoven conjectures of hii own with his 
demonstrations, and the results of bis expermeaits? 
Why, then, should it be thought safe to adopt a princi- 
ple in religion, which is the last, that would be admit- 
ted in the inquiries of common' life, and which aibrda 
lio meana of distingnishing truth from falsehood? 

In short, as credulity is a more common failing than 
distrust, there is a much greater proneness to multiply, 
than diminish the otqects of faith. It is better, says 
Cicero, to tinnk nothings than to meditate evil. Nil 
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eentire est melius, quam prava sentire. We may say the 
same of belief. It is better to have no faith at all , than 
to believe what is fal§e. Additions to truth are errors, 
and from these have chiefly arisen divisions and dis- 
cords; not from any want of faith in the essential 
tmths of the Gospel, but from a belief, or a pretended 
belief, in many things not contained there. The only 
remedy is to go back to the Scriptures, and start with 
the conviction, that the true christian faith consists in 
believing just enough and no more. 

But one of the worst effects of this system of pre- 
scribing faith, and dictating to conscience, has been to 
encourage pride and a malignant temper. Slight divi- 
sions have grown up into a most violent rancour, which 
has increased in bitterness, till it has ended in a con- 
summation of all that is wicked in the human heart, 
the spirit of intolerance; that spirit, whose breath is a 
pestilence, whose touch is death, and whose delights 
are scenes of darkness and iniquity; that spirit, which 
Christ censured in the haughty, persecuting Jews, and 
which incited these same Jews to demand his death, to 
mock at his sufferings, and revile him in his dying mo- 
ments; that spirit, which led suffering martyrs to the 
stake and consigned them to the flames; which darken- 
ed, deluded, and tortured the world for ages, kindled 
the ferocious zeal of bigotry, forged the chains, and 
lighted up the faggots of persecution. Shall we say, 
that this spirit still lives? Does it not live in the hearts 
of those, who would reproach and disturb others for 
their opinions, and who are more zealous to show their 
regard for the faith, than for the essential virtues of the 
christian religion? Does it not live where misrepresen- 
tation and abuse usurp the place of christian love and 
6 
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charity, and where hatred and malevolence blot out the 
kind affections? In some degree it dwells in the breast 
of ever J man, who would encroach on the religious 
liberty of another, and fix a stigma of reproach where 
he cannot fasten the chains of his creed. 

How is it, that the emotions of pity, humanity, and 
tenderness, voluntarily rise up when we behold our 
fellow -men in trouble, or distress, or under any tem- 
poral calamity; but if ihey are suspected of being so 
unfortunate as to entertain a false opinion, or to swerve 
from what we are pleased to call the true faith, they 
are at once denounced and shunned as dangerous to so- 
ciety; the passions are inflamed; they are treated rude- 
ly; they are assaulted with the voice of menace and 
irritation; the milk of human kindness seems to be dried 
up from its source; the currents of benevolence and 
sympathy are frozen in their channels? Not a trace 
can be detected of that mild, and forbearing, and gen- 
tle, and affectionate spirit, which pervades the Gospel, 
and ought to reside in the breast of every christian. 

Why should any persons desire to persecute others; 
or clamour against them, because they cannot in con- 
science subscribe to the same articles, nor bring their 
minds to receive the same opinions as themselves? Is 
any one injured by what others think? Certainly not. 
Why then be disturbed? Because, some have said, 
although we are not injured, God is dishonoured, and 
it is our duty to vindicate his honour, and support the 
cause of true religion. 

Let such imitate God. Does he show resentment; 
does he inflict the punishment of his neglect and dis- 
pleasure; does he pour out the vials of his wrath on 
those especially, who do not agree with them in opin- 
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iohP Are thej scorched by his lightnings, or do his 
thunders burst on their heads alone? On the contrary, 
are not all equally the objects of his bounty and bless- 
ings, his paternal care and protecting providenceP 
Shall We have the vanity and presumption to think, 
that we are vindicating the honour of Grod, by pursuing 
a course of action directly opposed to all his dealings 
with men, by violating his commands, and doing in- 
jury, where he confers unmeasured favours? If we 
would promote his glory, let it be our highest concern 
to obey and imitate him. In regard to our differences 
with our brethren, in which we all believe ourselves 
right, let us humUy a«k, in the language of Paul, 
^'Who maketh us to differ? What have we, that we 
did not receive?" :God is the author of all; him alone 
are we to serve; him alone are we to please. 

Thus have we briefly developed the principal causes 
of the. evils, which the protestant church at large has 
suffered. The influence of the same causes may be 
followjed into narrower circles, and be found no less 
destructive of religious truth, harmony, and practice. 
Churches there are, which profess to unite under one 
name, and which come together at stated times in the 
form of a Convocation, Convention, Association, or 
General Assembly. Each of these has a. creed to 
regulate the faith of the whole body, and every member 
proffers a solemn declaration, that he will adhere to all 
its articles* But where is the Convention, or the As- 
sembly, in which there is any thing like a unanimity of 
belief? 

Take the English Church for an example. Have 
not every shade and gradation of sentiments, many of 
which are as opposite to each other as light to darkness. 
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been zealonsl j and pertinaclousl j taught in that churchy 
in defiance of the three Creeds and the thirty-nine Ar-^ 
tides? Take the Presbyterian Church for another ex-* 
ample. Is it not a notorious fact, that many in this 
enclosure are Hopkinsians and ArminianSy and that a 
very small portion believe literally in all the dogmas of 
the Westminster Divines? No one will deny these 
facts. And is not the inference just, that imposing a 
formulary, which thus ensnares men's souls, is a source 
of incalculable injury to pure religion? It leads either 
to hypocrisy, to violations of a sacred agreement, or to 
downright excommunication, either of which justly 
brings a scandal on the christian profession^ 

The Congregationalists, and perhaps other sects, 
have another practice. Not content with the confes* 
sions, creeds, and platforms, bequeathed to them by 
their fathers, as pillars of support to the fabric of their 
faith, separate congregations have taken care doubly to 
fortify themselves by minor formularies, or covenants^ 
to the fashion of which every member must be con- 
formed. Into these choice symbols you will often find 
wrought all the mysteries of school divinity, ontology, 
pneumatology, and metaphysics, to which the most 
untutored mind in the parish must acknowledge his un- 
doubting assent and consent, before he can be admitted 
to the privileges of a christian. Here you have the 
poison of this system extending to the minutest rami- 
fications of society. You may behold its eflfects in the 
divisions of churches, lawsuits about church property, 
quarrels among neighbours, altercations among friends, 
and irreconcilable alienations supplanting good fellow- 
ship and kind feelings. 
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Let it be observed J however, that the mischief of 
creed-making does not arise simply from bringing to- 
gether a set of articles, to which anj one is ready to 
subscribe. Every man's faith is m some sense a creed, 
and in itself considered there is no more crime in wri- 
ting it out, than there is in thinking it over in his mind. 
It is not writing it, nor arranging it into articles, nor 
endeavouring by fair argument to convince others of its 
truth, that clothes it with danger, and converts it into 
an instrumeilt of disorganization and oppression. It 
wouhl certainly be much better to be guided by fc^crip- 
ture language, and be satisfied with the words of divine 
nmdom, yet there can be no essential harm in telling 
the world what we believe in our own way, provided 
we are dtgposed to go no farther. But, unfortunately, 
no one is contented to stop here; nor have creeds ever 
been made for the purpose alone of expressing what 
their makers believed. They have invariably been de- 
signed to operate oii the minds of others; they have 
been thrust forward as tests of a true faith; they have 
been imposed as conditions of christian fellowship. In 
this consists their mischief, iii their usurpation, their 
encroachment on right, their assault on conscience, 
their exclusive, intolerant tendency. 



Christ the Master of his Disciples* 

Our Saviour often warned hi» disciples against the 
pride and vanity of the Scribeii^ and Pharisees. Tliey 
loved th« homage of the multitude, set up pretences 
to superior sanctity, assumed titles of distinction and 
reverence, and claimed the privilege of controlling the 
5* 
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faith and consciences of the people. Their ears were 
delighted with the name of master, doctor, teacher^ 
rabbi. They were expounders of the law, and as the 
law was a religious, civil, and political code, the in- 
fluence which they acquired in this profession natu- 
rally raised them to a high ascendency, and put into 
their hands an undue weight of power. This pam- 
pered their pride, and they became sticklers for dig- 
nity, hypocritical, false, and overbearing. 

In cautioning his disciples against the vices of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, our Saviour tells them on a cer- 
tain occasion, "One is your Master, even Christ.'' 
This he would have them understand as a sufficient 
reason, why they ought not to submit in the concerns 
of religion to any other master, and why they should 
themselves refuse this title. It was their duty to be 
humble learners, rather than ostentatious teachers; and 
the spirit of their profession required, that they should 
uot look on themselves as wiser or better than their 
brethren. 

Let us attend to the general sense of the Saviour's 
injunction, and see in what respects he may still be 
said to be the master of his followers. It should here 
be premised, that master in the original means the 
same as teacher. It denotes a person, who has quali- 
fications and authority to instruct, and who claims the 
respect and obedience of his disciples.* 

• The word *«(>jjy«r«5, which is translated master, literalljr 
means a guide; or, as Schleasner defines it, dux vkg. Instead of 
xtf^W^r^f some manuseripts have ^«^(«e*»«Ao$. teacher, Ac- 
cording to UosenmuUer this reading is preferred hj Grotiui^ Beza, 
and Seldeo. 
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In maBj things Christ did not profess to be the maS' 
ter, or teacher of mankind. 

First, he gave no instructions in physical science; 
he revealed not the laws of nature; said nothing of the 
causes and operations of things; advanced no theories^ 
built up no systems, invented no hypotheses* 

Secondly, he made no improvements in the arts of 
life, nor suggested any means for ameliorating the 
physical condition of society. 

Thirdly, he published no rules of civil government; 
he said nothing of the laws of nations, nor of the man- 
ner in which kingdoms or smaller communities might 
be governed with the greatest liberty, harmony, and 
happiness. , 

In none of these things was he a teacher. The rea- 
son is obvious. He came for a higher purpose; he came 
to teach men, not what they could find out themselves^ 
but what the light of human wisdom could never de- 
tect. It is true, that all the above particulars are 
deeply interesting to mankind; they embrace the whole 
compass of human action and inquiry as pertaining to 
this life. To convert the works and laws of nature to 
our highest comfort, to multiply the useful arts of life, 
and to institute governments that shall preserve order 
and general happiness, are among the highest purposes 
of human thought and exertions. But it is equally 
true, that these are attainments in which we can ad- 
vance by the strength of our own powers, and as fast, 
probably, as our condition will admit of permanent im- 
provement. 

And this very advancement, the gradual progress of 
intelligence in regard to the things around us, is un- 
questionably one of the highest sources of our enjoy- 
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meiit. If we knew all things bj revelatHm, we should 
have DO room for the cultivatioD of oar facolties; we 
iiiOQld lose the pleasures, which we gather from in- 
quirj; the spirit of enterpri7:e would slumber; the charm 
of knowledge would be gone; the zest of life would sink 
into a moBOtontvus insipiditj. Action is happiness, 
pursuit is happiness; the man without deed or motive 
maj well be set up as a monument of misery. Far 
from a blessing would it have been, if Christ had taught 
us all things iH' the purposes of nature and the arts of 
life. 

Nearlj the same' may be said as to principles of 
government. No positive instructions could have been 
given, which would not resu't in more harm than good. 
Government is founded on mutual agreement; it is* a 
compact of chrace, and must in the nature of things 
take its character from circumstances of thne and 
place. Laws must be adapted to the genius of the peo- 
pte for whom they are designed, to their condiciod, 
their habitudes of life, and modes of thinking These 
are urn various as the tribes of men, and the vicissitudes 
of climate. There can be* no such thing as a standard 
of laws or government; and any instructions on these 
subjects, which should aim at a universal influence, 
would encumber, and not strengthen the means <;f 
safety and good order. 

Hence we perceive the wisdom of leaving these ob- 
jects untoMehefl, in a series of instructions designed fbf 
the beneftt of the whole human race. And this wisdont 
will appear in a more exalted light, when we know, 
thvt all the truths taught by Christ, at the same time 
they have a bearing of tivftnite importance, are calcu- 
lated aad <lesigaed< t^akt e«r progress^ in knowledge 
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tnd refinement, conduct us to the best uses of physical 
nature, and qualify us Tor the highest enjoyments of 
ftotial being. This we shall discover as we proceed to 
enumerate some of those things in which Christ is truly 
the master of his followers. 

Itrst^ Christ is our teacher in all that can be known 
respecting a future life. From the foundation of the 
world, men have descended to the grave, and none 
has awaked from his slumbers to tell tiie awful secrets 
of his abode. The ebon veil of death has hung in 
gloomy silence, fixed as the pillars of nature; no hu- 
man power has been able to draw it aside; nor has it 
been the lot of any human eye to catch a glimpse from 
the world of light, which rests beyond on the bosom of 
infinitude. Jesus has removed the veil, he has unseal- 
ed the darkened vision of mortals, and clothed the fu- 
ture with reality. In the solemn truth of a future 
existence and retribution, he is our great, our only 
teacher. From him alone we know, that we shall have 
a being in another world, when the lamp of life is ex- 
tinguished in the present; that we shall exist and act, 
enjoy or suffer* in a stale of never ending conscious- 
ness. 

Secondly, Christ is our only master in teaching us 
the condition of future being, and acquainting us with 
the kind of preparation necessary for making it a home 
of happiness. He assures Ud, that this condition will 
depend on what we do in the present life; and here he 
proclaims the eternal distinction between good and evil. 
The righteous shall be happy, the wicked shall be 
miserable In these two facts, that we shall live here- 
after, and be happy or miserable according to the use 
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we make of our moral faculties, and in all the conse- 
quences flowii^ from them^ Christ is our onlj master* 

Thirdly^ Christ is our teacher in the rules, which 
may fit us for the future. There is nothing specula* 
tive in his doctrines; thej all have a bearing on the 
heart and life. He has published commands to be obey- 
ed, motives to have an influence, precepts to be reduc- 
ed to practice. He has taught us the perfections of 
the divine nature, the necessity and use of worship, the 
love of truth, righteousness, and peace. He has taught 
us to live together as brethren, to be kind and gentle, 
forbearing and compassionate; to let the light of piety 
and benevolence shine out and brighten our course in 
all the walks of life. 

Fourthly^ Christ is our teacher in the important du- 
ties of humility and repentance. He promises nothing 
to the haughty and impenitent. The mercy of God 
will flow into the heart of the humbled, penitent trans- 
gressor, and wash out the stains of his guilt, and re- 
store him to the privileges of which his folly had ren- 
dered him unworthy; but the hardened, obstinate sinner 
shall not know peace, he shall not dwell in the abodes of 
safety, nor taste the joys, which spring out of the foun- 
tains of hope, and diffuse gladness throughout the 
sphere of existence. The doctrine of repentance is 
prominent in the instructions of Christ, and he encou- 
rages no one to look with confidence to the world of 
glory, who shall cast under his feet this vital precept. 

lyithly^ we may sum up all by saying, that Christ 
is the teacher, or master, of his disciples in whatever 
pertains to the truths, motives, and purposes of religion. 
He has taught the religion of nature and of heaven, and 
he is the only master of those, who embrace this reli- 
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gion. ' By him is unfolded the scheme of redemption 
from iniqaity, and restoration to divine favoun 
Through his instructions sinners may come to a know- 
ledge of God and of duty, they may turn from evil, 
serve their Maker, and be made fit subjects for his king^ 
dom. Christ has revealed the true religion. In all 
that concerns us as immortal beings, in all that relates 
to our hopes and fears, our prospects and destiny as 
moral and accountable agents, we have the highest 
reason to rejoice, that ^^one is our Master, even 
Christ.'' 

It is a consideration demanding particular notice, 
that in religion we have no other, than this one master. 
If we profess his religion, it is a duty of paramount 
obligation to reject all other teachers, and adhere to 
the truth and plainness of his doctrines, as taught by 
him and recorded by his Apostles. It was the custom 
of the Jewish doctors, says Le Clerc, in remarking on 
the passage above quoted, to require assent from the 
people not only to things not contained in the law, but 
to dogmas directly opposed to it. They warped the 
faith of their unsuspecting followers to the bent of their 
own fancy and will; they invented articles and taught 
them till they were pretended to be sacred traditions, 
which demanded credence aictruths from heaven. 

Of the additions of such masters ou)* Saviour ad- 
monishes his disciples to beware. The admonition is 
not without its weight at the present day. The world 
is full of masters, who would usurp the place of him to 
whom all owe allegiance. £ach would give laws in his 
own way, turn the current of opinion in his own chan- 
nel, and mould the faith and reason of men to his own 
pattern. Let no one lean on these broken reeds, by 
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yielding either to the delusions of enthusiasts, the do- 
mination of presumptuous assurance, the wilj designs 
of hypocrisy, or the honest bigotry of ignorance and 
perverted sentiment Let Christ be our only master 
in reality as well as in Qame, and the Gospel precepts 
eur only guide in practice as well as in profession. 

CLERICDS. 



Spirit of Orthoioxy. 

It is so long since we had occasion to introduce any 
remarks under this head, that we began to indulge the 
hope of being relieved from the unwelcome duty of 
pointing out the mistakes, and exposing the untoward 
spirit of our opponents. We have flattered ourselves, 
that they were gradually becoming better informed, 
that their knowledge and zeal were approximating the 
same point, and that the christian temper was diffusing 
a brighter influence over the mind, and kindling warmer 
charities in the heart. In some of these convictions we 
still rejoice to believe ourselves not disappointed. 

There has been an obvious change in the mode adopt- 
ed four years ago by the orthodox at the south in at- 
tacking unitarians. Violence has subsided; hard names 
are less frequent, and have given place to those of 
milder import; reason and consistency are not wholly 
disregarded; round, positive, unqualified assertions, 
without proof, are ventured with less temerity; respect 
for the honest opinions of others has grown more com- 
mon; and the righteous influence of christian princi- 
ples has spread by degrees to a wider extent This 
salutary change we ascribe to the progress of know- 
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ledge; for our hearts always leaned to the side of charity, 
and we were ever willing to put to the account of ignor- 
ance many perversions, which bore too deeply on their 
front the marks of malevolence. But wherever we may 
look for the cause, we are glad to witness the result 
We are glad to find our bretiiren uttering themselves in 
,a gentler tone, breathing a purer spirit, and lighting 
up with more complacency tiie genial flame of peace 
and kindly feeling. 

Providence, however, has not exempted us from the 
xomm^n lot of humanity; it has not permitted our de- 
lights to spring up without some unseemly, noxious 
weeds to retard their growth; it has not gathered around 
us the blossoms of joy without planting here and there 
the rude, repulsive thorn and thistle to temper the ex- 
cesses of our pleasures; in short, it has not scattered the 
seeds of the christian spirit in every heart, although it 
has sown and fostered them successiiilly in some. We 
have now before us one testimony to these remarks, one 
proof, that the ways of providence are mysterious, and 
that in this imperfect state, good must always be alloy- 
ed with evil; one proof, that in the system of things it 
was intended, that our patience should be tried, and 
our expectations crossed. 

Some of our readers will doubtless recollect, that, at 
the commencement of our labours, we were met in no 
very courteous manner by a work called the Presbyte- 
rian Magazine, which came before the world with the 
powerful recommendation of being upheld by the united 
vnsdom and talents of twelve clergymen of Philadel- 
phia. Bearing the burden of this accumulated patron- 
age, it made its way for several months, but at length 
disappeared. A successor stepped in, which hangs out 
6 
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the signal of the Christian Mvocate^ and, if we have 
been rightly informed, the burden, which the twelve 
laid down, has been taken up and is now sustained bj 
a single hand. 

This work has gone into the field against unitarians, 
and although it has certainly commenced the warfare 
with a more laudable moderation, than its predecessor, 
yet it shows more symptoms than could be desired of 
. ill directed zeal, and submission to the decrees and 
court policy of the old regime. A few specimens will 
illustrate our meaning, and acquaint our readers with 
some of the controversial tactics of orthodoxy. 

"The fact is," says the Christian Advocate, "the Bible itself is too 
sectarian for those liberal men, who would degrade the Son of God 
to a level with his own creatures; who extol the dignity of human na- 
ture in terms that contradict the plainest testimonies of the inspired 
writers; and who deem it too humiliating to accept of a salvation, 
purchased by blood divine, because it implies that man is a sinner, 
helpless and undone. Were it in their power, they would expunge 
all those passages from the Bible, that go to prove doetrines to which 
they feel so hostile. Hence their attempts to prove certain passages 
spurious. Hence many of their emendations, and forced interpreta- 
tions. Every christian is too sectarian for these liberal teachers — who 
will not deny the Lord that bought him, who will not discard that of- 
fensive truth, the total depravity of human nature, and who will not 
dbbeiieve the necessity of being regenerated by the power of tlie Holj 
Ghost." 

These charges are old, to be sure, but their antiquity 
renders them none the less false or harsh, none the 
less uncivil or unchristian. As far as we can recollect, 
however, it is the first time that unitarians have been 
charged with not considering man a sinner. But 
we wish to deprive no one of the merit of original dis- 
coveries. The hackneyed accusation of delighting in 
the work of expunging the Scriptures, and proving them 
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spurious, although it claims not the distinction of 
originalitj, has no foundation except in the meddling 
spirit of those by whom it is reiterated. It is a fact, 
which ought to be heeded bj these gratuitous accusers, 
that every text in the Scriptures, which unitarians are 
said to pervert, has received from learned trinitarians 
the same sense, which they assign to it. We do not 
mean, that any one trinitarian has interpreted the 
whole Bible in the same sense as any one or more unit- 
arians, but we do mean^ and we assert it with con- 
fidence, that the mass of trinitarian expositors have 
given to the whole Scriptures, some to one part and 
some to another, the unitarian interpretation. Hence, 
you will rarely find a unitarian explaining any contro- 
verted passage according to his views of its meaning, 
without quoting a trinitarian critic of authority in con- 
firmation of his opinion. To this fact we desire our 
accusers to attend, and, when they would tax their 
brethren with the crime of wilfully and wickedly per- 
verting the Scriptures, we beg them to restrain their 
zeal within the wholesome enclosures of truth. 

To admit the following extract into our pages, we 
are conscious would demand some apology, were we 
not writing in self defence. May the time never come 
when we can sanction vulgarity and irreverence in 
speaking of the Son of God. We assure our readers, 
that we take the following specimen from an article, 
the whole strain of which is not less unhallowed. It 
shall bear its own comment. 

"Socinians have no alternative, but either to admit the e^quality of 
the Son with the Father, or to stab tlie moral character of Christ at 
the very core.*' 
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We were BOt a little surprised, that the Christian 
Advocate should bring up anew the Abstract of Urdta' 
rian Bdief which appeared in our first number, and 
especiall J with a view to point out its errors. If our 
memory be not more treacherous than it has usually 
been, the Presbyterian Magazine quoted nearly every 
passage in that article, wondering that we should be so 
simple as to set up such points of faith as any thing pe- 
culiar, and protesting that they were sound Presbyte- 
rian doctrines. If Presbyterianism has changed since 
that period, the enigma is solved; but if it has not, we 
must confess ourselves in the dark. One paragraph in 
the writer's strictures on our Abstract, we cannot deny 
our readers the edification of perusing. After having 
proved, with an ingenuity that might rival the logical 
acuteness of Aristotle or Peter Ramus^ the inconsia* 
tency of unitarians, he is now discoursing on their in- 
difference. H& thus closes this topic. 

**We think it quite possible, however, that part, at least, of that in- 
difference to agreement in religious opinion, which she [anitarianism] 
manifests, is but a mere covert to suit her present circumstances, and 
is presented to popular prejudices as a screen, under which slie may- 
more successfully propagate her peculiar opinions." 

In one thing here the ingenious author certainly again 
merits the praise of originality, and that is, in repre- 
senting unitarianism under the similitude of a woman. 
This praise shall be his own. But in another point he 
seems to have wandered without his guides. The in- 
difference of unitarians is not among the topics of the 
day. Our zeal has been lauded to the skies, and la« 
mented as one of the calamities of this degenerate age; 
a passion for making proselytes has been drawn as one 
of our darkest features; and no motives have been 
urged more strenuously to chase away the drowsy apathy 
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of the orthodox, than the watchful, active spirit of uni- 
tarians. This argument has been used as a kind of 
magician's wand to open the purses of cautious wealth 
and prudent competency, to give a louder voice to the 
trumpet of declamation, and a keener edge to the sword 
of party. But we forbear to press this subject, for the 
present is not the only instance in which it needs no 
resort to a syllogism to prove, that consistency is not 
the most shining attribute of orthodoxy. 
Again, we are told, that 

"Unitarians seem cautious of presentiog their doctrines fallj to tfavs 
light. Why they are thus timorous, 1 will not inquire. But such 
is obviously the fact. Hence we find them partially concealing those 
parts of their belief, which they consider less popular, or expressing 
ihem m arabigooos language.'^ 

The charge of cencealmeni^ like that of indifference, 
we had thought was too threadbare for use. The wrt* 
ter has surely been a dull obtorver of passing events. 
For his cre<lit with his party, we deeply fear, tiiat he 
has not drawn wisdom and knowledge from that copi«- 
ous fountain, which has shed such a flood of light on 
the dark purposes of unitarians. Can it be, tbat^be 
has never admired the boldness, and pondered the ve- 
racious speculations, of a late martial champion of his 
cause? Has he not read of the wicked schemes of 
unitarians, and, shuddered at intelligence like the foi* 
lowing? "From the pulpit and the press, by the for- 
mal volume, the humble pamphlet, and every variety 
of exhibition, that ingenuity can devise, they are en«> 
deavouring to make an impression on the public mind* 
In every direction, and with a profusion of the most 
lavish kind,, they are daily scattering abroad their in*» 
struments of seduction." Has he not read, and ad> 
fliired the beautiful allusion, that <^ these poiaoiied 
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agents so completely fill the air, that, like one of tKe 
plagues of Egypt, they noisomely <come up into our 
houses, our chambers, and our kneading troughs?'^ 
If he has not read tliese things, we hold him inex- 
cusable; and if he has, he makes but a poor display 
of his wisdom, in talking of the indifference and con- 
cealment of unitarians. 

Several pages of the Christian Advocate are demoted 
to an article on Mr. Belsham's Translation and Exposi- 
tion of the Epistles of Paul , taken from the Eclectic Re- 
view. It is commenced with a formal profession of fair- 
ness, moderation, and impartiality. But this profession 
proves to be little else than a disguise to the author's 
true purpose, which is to exhibit the sentiments of uni- 
tarians in as unfavourable a light as possible. He is 
temperate, and this is all the praise he deserves; he is 
Beither fair nor impartial. He puts a colouring on Mr. 
Belsham's sentiments, which his work does not war- 
rant, and helps him to criticisms, which he never would 
admit With this article, however, we are not con- 
cerned, and shall only notice one or two remarks of the 
editor of the Christian Advocate. 

*'Mr. Belaham is in Englaind the unitarian champion of the da^^ 
In the work here reviewed, we have his exposition of that part of tbe 
^ew Testament, which unitarians have been accustomed to say the 
least about, when not presse<l to it by controversy; and which the or- 
thodox consider as containing the most unequivocal evidence, that the 
aooinian system is essentially false, unscriptural, and ruinous to the 
fouis of men." 

As for this allegation, it may indeed be said, that 
unitarians generally consider the words of the Saviour^ 
as setting forth in a proper manner the important doc- 
trines of Christianity, jtt they believe with equal con- 
fidence> that the Apostle Paul taught Only truth from 
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heaven, and that his instructions afford a bright illus- 
tration of the Saviour's doctrines. To say that they 
avoid his Epistles, is to go with one stride to the anti- 
podes of truth. On no part of the Scriptures do they 
more implicitly rely; on none do they dwell more, in 
explaining what they deem the great principles of 
Christianity. With no sect have these Epistles more 
seriously engaged tb« attention of critics and com- 
mentators. This might be abundantly tested by refe- 
rence to facts. Socinus, Crellius, Schlictingius, Wal- 
zogenius, and others of the Polish unitarians, expound 
at large the Epistles of Paul. Some of them wrote 
commentaries on the whole, as maybe seen in the Bi- 
bliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. Priestley did the 
same, and so did Whitby, who corrected his early mis- 
takes in his Last Thoughts. Locke wrote a paraphrase 
and notes on the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and 
Ephesians; Peirce on the Collossians, Philippians, and 
Hebrews; Benson on the Thessalonians, Timothy, Phi- 
lemon, and Titus; Taylor on the Romans; Chandler 
on the Galatians and Ephesians; Goadby on all the 
Epistles; and many others, too numerous to be men- 
tioned, on various parts. These were unitarians, and 
¥^en we come to the plain truth, no class of chris- 
tians have studied with more care, or explained more 
fully, the Epistles of Paul. Yet the learned editor of 
the Christian Advocate steps on the stage and tells us, 
that their delight consists in casting aside the writings 
of this Apostle, and holding no communion with him, 
except when driven by the ortliodox into the perplex- 
ing trammels of controveray. 

Extracts, such as we have selected, might be mul- 
tiplied, but we spare our readers. The following 
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remarkgf taken from Jin Inquiry tnio the ComparaHve 
Mond Tendency of Trinitariesn and Unitarian Doc- 
trineSf hare an appropriate connexion with the present 
nkyect 

''Ghurges of heresjr, ttabetief, denyisg the Saviour, aad perreiting 
the Scriptures, have been poured out upon unitarians, with a confi- 
dence and self sufficiency, that bear few marks of the humility in- 
culcated in the Gospel. They have defended themselves, as God ha? 
given them strength, against the prejudioii of seetarism, the asperitf 
of hitolerance, the pretensions of the self righteous, the subtleties of 
the ingenious, the arguments of the candid, and the sober objections 
of the sincere and well informed. They have claimed the privilege 
of obeying conscience, and of relying on the Scriptures for the truth 
of their opinions. Yet the same charges continue to be iieiterated. 
When the arguments of unitarians cannot be confuted, the^ext step 
is to question their motives; when such opinions as they openly pro- 
fess, are found impregnable, it is charitably insinuated, that others are 
concealed, which they dare not publish; when reason proves a feeble 
or treacherous ully, it is thought honourable to employ Che pioneers 
of eensure and reproach. Argument goes out supported by recrimi- 
nation, and where one fails to produce conviction the other may suc- 
ceed to rivet a prejudice. But these are abuses of controversy, 
which roust gi-adually disappear. The spirit of the times will not 
long tolerate them; liberty and reason will be besird, justice and truth 
Will be respected.*' 

In short, the time will come, when knowledge witt 
go abroad in the earth, and then a better spirit will 
reign tn the minds and hearts of men. Truth will be 
thought of higher import, than the watch word of party, 
brotherly kindness will stand before a traditionary 
faith, and the neglected virtue of a due self estima* 
tion, will be restored to its proper rank among the at- 
tributes of a christian. Every good man must be glad 
in such an anticipation, and join most heartily in the 
prayer of the pious Stoinski; Prophetandi in eccleaim 
Ikmini eurea libertas Integra unicuique maneat. Let 
every one enjoy the golden liberty of faitil and ccA* 
science in the church of the Lord. 
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JBttrlif Unitarians in Fdand. 

No fell and impartial history of Unitarianiflin since 
its revival in Europe, about the time of the Reforms- 
tron, has ever been writteD. The best, which has ap- 
peared, is a brief outline prefixed to Rees's Translar* 
tion of the Raicovian Catechism. Mosheini's chapter 
on this subject is meagre and faulty in the extreme^ 
not so much from anj apparent disposition to deceive^ 
as from a want of interest in the inquiry, and a strong 
prejudice against the faith of unitarians. He takes 
his facts generally from the mouths of their enemies^ 
and seems not to be over critical in examining the 
sources from which he draws. 

A greater favour could not be conferred on the uni- 
tarian jpabli<;[«;than a copious history of the progress of 
tfieir faith during the last two hundred and fifty years^ 
sketched by a faithful hand, and selected from authentic 
materials. Such a work would do much to illustrate 
the power of religious truth in dispelling prejudice, 
and fostering the growth of light and liberty in society 
and governments. The spread of rational and just 
principles in religion will always give life to the liberal 
arts, promote refinement of manners, the stability of 
good institutions, just habits of thinking, and salutary 
regulations to govern human conduct. Such has been 
the course of things, and the renovating, improving 
spirit of modern times is in reality the spirit of unita- 
rianism, the spirit of reason, nature, and truth. It is 
no other, than the exercise of the great laws of heaven 
and right carried into the multiplied departments of 
humui aetion. The history of this foith, therefore^ is 
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not to be confined to a religious opinion, or to the for- 
tunes of a sect; the influence of its principles are to be 
pursued; the power which these principles have exer- 
cised, and the effects which thej have produced, are 
to be considered. 

But we have no room to enlarge on this subject. We 
only design to bring to the notice of our readers a few 
interesting particulars respecting the expulsion of the 
unitarians from Poland. This we shall do in an abridg- 
ed translation of an article prefixed to an edition of 
the works of Crellius, printed in the year 1656, and 
supposed to have been written by the editor of that 
edition. 

After some brief remarks on the early part of Unlta- 
rianlsm, and the causes of its decline, he goes on to 
add, that when the deepi shades of darkness, which for 
many ages overspread the world, had been in some 
degree scattered by the labours of Erasmus, Luther, 
Zuingle, and other Reformers, then the truths re- 
specting the Saviour of men, his character, person, and 
office, began to be brought again to light. 

These truths were first revived in Italy by Leelius So- 
cinus of Sienna, and subsequently by his nephew Faus- 
tus, as appears in an account of his life and writings 
by a Polish nobleman. 

Yet no just reason can be assigned for classing in- 
discriminately under the title of socinians, all those 
who recognize the leading tenets of the Italian reform- 
er. Many confessors of this faith, as ecclesiastical 
history can testify, flourished between his age and that 
of the Apostles; and its most cautious adversaries'^ who 
stigmatize it with the name of heresy, as the Jews of 
old did the doctrine of the Apostles, are obliged to con- 
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fesSy that it is not of modern origin, but renovated and 
restored to its ancient form. Nor, because many have 
refused to consider Socinus as a heretic, and a worthj 
object of reprobation and abhorrence, do they there- 
fore hold his opinions to be necessary truths; nor pledge 
themselves, like slavish disciples, to support the dog- 
mas of his school. 

It justly excites our wonder, that those who, notwith- 
standing their belief in those doctrines which Zuingle 
and Calvin have lately introduced, reject with every 
mark of aversion the title of Zuinglians and Calvinists, 
should in their turn impose upon others the appellation 
of Socinians. And although these latter devoutly wish 
to be called by the name of their Lord and Master, 
Christ; jet^ as those who glory in that name are dis- 
tributed into various sects, which require to be desig- 
nated by appropriate titles, they do not object in con- 
tradistinction to Trinitarians, to bear the denomination 
of Unitarian Christians, asserting as they do the abso- 
lute unity of person and essence in the Supreme Being, 
and the unity both in essence and person of Jesus 
Christ his Son; by which name, indeed, they are uni- 
versally known in Transylvania and Hungary. 

Not only in Poland, a country which gloried in its 
free constitution, did religious liberty prevail during 
the reign of Segismund the second, surnamed Augus- 
tus; but in Transylvania also, under his sister's son, 
Prince John Segismund, himself a member of the Uni- 
tarian communion, did the professors of this belief, 
in common with other dissenters from the church of 
Rome, enjoy unlimited toleration. 

At first they frequented the same church with the 
vangelical Reformed, but when their peculiar tenets 
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became the subject of discussion, many of that party, 
actuated by an intemperate zeal, denounced and 
treated them as heretics. Upon this, and at the in- 
stance and under the conduct of the lecturer, Gregory, 
they began to hold separate assemblies in Cracow, the 
ancient capital of Poland. In like manner the Apos- 
tle withdrew his disciples from the Jewish Synagogue 
at Ephpsus, because, by the opposition there made 
to his preaching, reproach was cast on the Christian 
profession. 

Unitarian churches were also distributed through- 
out Poland, Lithuania, and their dependent provinces; 
in the royal cities, as Cracow, Lublin, and Novogo- 
rod; in the towns of the nobles, and in the numer- 
ous villages. They enjoyed nearly a whole century 
the peaceful exercise of their religion, with hardly a 
single instance of molestation. But it has never been 
the fortune of the true followers of Christ to possess 
on the earth a continuing city; nay, all who resolve 
to live piously in Jesus Christ have suffered, and will 
suffer persecution. 

At an early period our adversaries regarded with 
fear and displeasure the defection of many Catholics 
and Protestants to the unitarian cause; and especially 
did they regard with suspicion our yearly synods con- 
vened at Racow, a town of Poland, and the exposi- 
tions of our faith, which proceeded from the press at 
that place, and were disseminated through the neigh- 
bouring countries. It was a source of anxiety also, 
that, owing to the high reputation of our college at 
Bacow, many youth among the Romanists were sent 
thither to be educated. 
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For these reasons, and stimulated by the bitterest 
envy, they resolved to destroy the fountain of these 
unwelcome innovations. An occasion, which at length 
presented itself, was eagerly seized. Some of the 
young men of the institution, during an excursion into 
the country, wantonly broke in pieces a wooden cross, 
which was planted near the highway. In consequence 
of this act, it was decreed at the diet of Warsaw, 1638, 
that the school at Racow should be interdicted, its 
church closed, its ministers and teachers driven into 
banishment, and its printing press destroyed. Not 
content with a rigorous execution of this sentence, they 
procured a similar decree of the tribunal of Lublin 
against the Racovian professors and divines, who had 
taken refuge in Kiselin and Beresco, towns of Volinia. 
And, to pass over less flagrant acts of outrage, Jonas 
Slichtingius was banished by the diet of 1647, for the 
publication of his Christian Confession according to the 
Articles of the Apostles'* Creed^ and the book itself, 
although it was taken almost literally from the Scrip- 
tures, was burnt as blasphemous by the common exe- 
cutioner.* 

* The affair at Raeow is thus detailed in Kees's Historical lutro- 
duction. '*lii the year 1638, aoine students belonging to the college of 
Racow, with imprudent and childish zeal, beat down with stones a 
cross which had been placed near one of the eatrauces into the town. 
This was construed by the Catholics into a designed insult of tlielr 
religion, and an act of impiety of the blackest description. Not- 
withstanding the parents of the youths, aitd the heads of the colleges, 
punished the offenders, and publicly apologized for their conduct, 
offering, at the same time, to make atiy fuither atonement which the 
ease could justly require or admits-— notliing could allay the fury of 
he people, who were led on and exasperated by their religious su- 
periors. The cause was carried before the Diet at Warsaw in the 
course of the year, and was regarded with deep interest by ail the 
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And after all this, as religious exercises were ntvef 
suspended, although worshippers assembled in smaller 
bodies, it was resolved to devise some mode of exter- 
minating the members of this communion. Accord* 
ingly, when the Swedes invaded Poland, and seized 
upon most of its strong holds; when many of the pro- 
vinces tendered allegiance to the conqueror, and ar- 
mies with their leaders revolted to his standard; be- 
cause some unitarians claimed his protection, thougli 
few espoused his cause, no sooner had the Swerfes^ 
evacuated the kingdom, than the people called Arians 
were banished by a public decree, not under a pretext 
of treason, lest the Swedes should resent their vio- 
lation of that amnesty, which they had secured bj 
treaty to their adherents, but avowedly because they 
denied the eternal godhead of Christ, and tRat, by 
the expulsion of such blasphemers, Poland might be 
again restored to the divine favour. All who remained 
within the realm were mada liable to capital punish- 
ment, their goods were confiscated, and it was provid- 
ed, that whoever should render any assistance to the 
exiles, should be obnoxious to thef same penalties. 

By this edict they were dispersed in foreign coun- 
tries, but chieiiy in those adjacent to Poland. Thus, 
in the midst of afflictions, designed as well for their 
chastisement, as for their trial and purification, did 

distinguished peraons there assemhied. Eminent individuals of all 
communions, — of the Greek Cliurch, of the Rcformi rs, and eve » of 
the Catholic hod) itself, — interposed their influenc*' to (iiiasli the pro- 
ceedings, hut all without success. For a decive was passed, enjoin»- 
ing that the Unitarian chui'oh at Racow should he closed, the college 
broken up, the printing-house demolished, and the mi, asters and 
professors hrandcd as infamous, proscribed, and banished the stale." 
p. 34. 
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the providence of God remove them from a land now 
become the theatre of hostile invasion and civil wars, 
\i^here liberty soon gave place to licentiousness, and 
licentioasness to servitude. 

Yet, notwithstanding the lights of i\\e Church were 
thus removed from their stations, it pleased God to 
recommend the faith for which thej suffered to the 
friends of truth and piety in other regions, so that 
numbers were every where found, who embraced its 
leading doctrines. 

It is incumbent, therefore, on all who are lovers of 
the truth according to godliness, and not the slaves of 
popular prejudice, to examine with impartiality the 
merits of these writings, [tl« works of Crellius] lest 
they incur the guilt of condemning what they do not 
understand; and, also, inquiring rather what is said, 
than by whom it is said, to comply with the apostolical 
precept of proviqg all things^ and holding fast that 
which is good« 



CUfuary of the Bm. Otorge Cahot. 

The good man is followed to the tomb by the regreta 
of the good, and his memory is engraved most lastingly 
^n the hearts of those who loved him; wife, child, and 
friend, know best how to honour him, and need no other 
panegyric on his virtues, than that which their own 
eloquent recollections continually repeat to them. But 
if talents are united to his excellence, and his name 
had been a frequent and an honoured sound on the lips 
of his fellow citizens, some further notice seems to b« 
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demanded; his character belongs to the public; atid hh 
example is to be preserved among those, which should 
be held up perpetually for reverence and imitation. 

The subject of the following notice was such a man. 
To say that in private life he was respected and be- 
loved , would be to use words too weak to express the 
sentiments, with which he was regarded by those, who 
were most intimately connected with him; and with 
respect to his public services, he performed no unim- 
portant part during some of the most critical periods 
of our republic, both in the national councils, and in 
those of his native state. 

George Cabot was born in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in the year 1751. After receiving the usual elemen- 
tary instruction, he entered the university at Cam- 
bridge. He did not, however, remain there long, but 
soon went out into the more active scenes of life, and 
engaged in the fatigues and competitions of commerce. 
At the early age of eighteen he became master of ^ 
vessel, and in that capacity visited various parts of 
Europe. He did not visit them, however, as a mere 
man of business would. He carried with him a mind 
that watched and received; he looked with an ob- 
serving eye on the manners and institutions of men, 
and on the wonders of nature and providence; he lis- 
tened to every voice that brought instruction, and 
gathered up knowledge in the crowded city, and on 
the pathless sea. 

At the age of twenty-five, he was a member of the 
Provincial Congress, which held its sittings at Con- 
cord, and had much influence in preventing some 
measures, which were repugnant to the soundest prin- 
ciples ot political economy. 
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He assisted in framing the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, in the year 1780. 

In the Convention of that state, which assembled at 
Boston? in 1788, to consult on the question of adopt- 
ing the Federal Constitution, he was also active and 
useful, and, together with such men as Ames and Par- 
sons, laboured with success to accomplish the happy 
result of its deliberations. 

Not long afterwards, he was elected senator to Con- 
gress, and with reluctance accepted the appointment; 
for he never courted distinctions — they solicited him. 
While in this situation, he was confided in by Wash- 
ington, and became the intimate friend of Hamilton. 
He did not remain in the Senate through the whole 
term for which he was chosen, but resigned his seat at 
the expiration of the fifth year of his service. 

The rest of his life was principally spent in Boston, 
where, though he shunned all office and place, his ad- 
vice was constantly sought, his opinion was univer- 
sally respected, and his influence was, no doubt, as 
great and as salutary, as if he had consented to fill 
those stations of honour, to which the people would 
gladly have called him. 

In the year 1814, however, he felt himself once more 
obliged to appear in public life. He was sent to the 
much talked of Convention, which assembled in Hart- 
ford, just before the close of our late war with En- 
.gland, and was chosen its President. The writer of 
this notice is fully aware of the nature of the senti- 
ments, with which that Convention is generally re- 
garded, and knows that its unpopularity is, at present, 
extreme. It would be altogether useless for him to 
express either his dissent from the public opinion, or 
7» 
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iiis approbation of it; but whatever may be thought of 
the policy of that assembly, he is sure, that a man of 
Mr. Cabot's age, sense, and principles, would never 
have countenanced it with his presence, except after 
mature reflection, and with the best motives and views. 
He believes he may safely say the same of every other 
member. 

Nothing but the strongest sense of duty induced Mr. 
Cabot to relinquish the calm walks of private life. He 
did not leave them again. He felt the infirmities of 
age coming fast upon him. For a long time before his 
death, he was subject to the attacks of an exeruciating 
disorder, and he bore them with firmness and submis- 
sion, as a Christian and a man. On the eighteenth of 
April, of the present year, and in the seventy-secojid 
year of his age, he resigned hi& spirit to God who gave 
it. It will not be soon that his loss will be repaired 
to the city where he lived; to hi& family and ^ends 
his place can never be filled. 

No one could converse with Mr. Cabot an hour, with- 
out being struck with the correctness of his sentiments^ 
the liberality of his opinions, the fitness of his illus- 
trations, and the propriety and beauty of the language 
with which his thoughts were clothed. No one could 
see him, indeed, and mark the proportions of his form, 
the dignity and grace of his demeanour, and the ex- 
pression of his manly and intelligent countenance, 
without being convinced that he was no common man. 

But they who saw him often, and knew him inti- ' 
mately, could best estimate the resources of his mind, 
and the high worth of his character. Ht* had always 
fiomething new to communicate for delight, and in- 
striiction; and they who conversed with him every 
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week and day, had never occasion to complain, that 
his stock of thoughts was exhausted, or that there was 
nothing more to be learned from him. Bj those who 
had any claim on his time, his advice was asked in 
doubtful eases, almost as a matter of course; and it 
was not asked in vain. With readiness and precision, 
but without the too common airs of dogmatism, pa- 
tronage and superiority, the advice was given; and it 
was seldom that he who came for it went away dis- 
satisfied, or .that the* counsel proved unsound. His aid 
was anxiously sought in all references; and many a 
dispute has been decided by the weight of his opinion, 
which would else have become a subject of expensive 
and tedious litigation. His wett stored experience, 
und the natural acuteness of his intellect, rendered 
^him highly worthy of this confidence. He had ob- 
served closely and accurately the tendeincies and re- 
sults of passing events, and he looked with penetra- 
tion into the bosoms of men. 

Integrity, firm principle, and a high sense of true 
honour, were the habits of Mr. Cabot's soul. It was no 
more to be suspected, that any temptation could pre- 
vail on him to swerve, even in thought, from the di- 
rect path of uprightness, than that a being would act . 
in opposition to its nature. And therefore it was, that 
there were no bounds to the confidence reposed in hini 
by his friends^ they knew that every trust was sacred 
with him. 

His sympathy with the feelings, and delicate atten- 
tion to the opinions of others, were truly remarkable in 
one, whose own feelings and opinions were of so high 
and decided a character. But his benevolence was 
equal to his genius and good sense, and he could not 
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bear, that the weakest of his brethren should be unnc' 
cessarilj offended. He always wished to conciliate » 
and, where principle did not come in question, to con- 
cede. Without prejudice himself, he gave a patient 
hearing, and paid a gentle deference, to the innocent 
prejudices of his neighbour; and in this manner secured 
the love, as well as the reverence, of all ranks, parties, 
and sects. 

To his other excellencies was united a singular and 
genuine modesty. He knew too well what was real 
greatness in the human character, to be vain; and was 
too sensible of men's mutual dependence, and of the 
dependence of all men upon God, to be proud. He re- 
pelled no one by haughtiness, offended no one by pre- 
sumption, disgusted no one by arrogance. He care- 
fully avoided making himself the suligect of conversa- 
tion;— more carefully indeed than his friends would have 
desired; for perhaps there never was a man, who had 
seen and attained so much, who talked less of where 
he had been, what he knew, and what he had done. 

In short, there was in Mr. Cabot's character a rare 
union of those qualities, which constitute true goodness^ 
and raise man to the high dignity, of which his nature 
18 susceptible. To borrow a passage from the eloquent 
sermon, preached on the Sunday after his interment, 
by President Kirkland, it may be said with confidence, 
that ^Hhe enumeration of the principal virtues, con- 
sidered in their relation to ourselves, our fellow men, 
and the Deity, is a delineation of the character of our 
venerated friend. He was distinguished by prudence, 
which seeks lawful advantages by right and appro- 
priate means; by contentment, which acquiesces in a 
moderate portion^ of good, is reasonable in wishes and 
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expectatian, and keeps at a distance from selfish re- 
pining, though not without keen sensibility, and a con- 
stitutional predisposition to anxiety; by fortitude, a 
spirit collected and resolute in difficulties and dangers, 
and evincing always an entire superiority to fear; by 
patience, bearing trials with an equal mind, and espe- 
cially showing exemplary composure in bodily suffer- 
ings; and by modesty, refusing to make pretensions, 
and display superiority; whilst estimating highly the 
value of opinion, paying a delicate respect to the im- 
pressions of other minds, and pleased with the favoura- 
ble judgment of his fellow men. He exhibited the 
spirit of application and industry, executing seasonably 
and thoroughly what he undertook; and, though less 
willing than was desired to assume responsible employ- 
ments, he was far removed from any thing like indo- 
lence. He maintained a wise and careful self-govern- 
ment, disdaining the bondage of sense; in pleasures, 
regarding the boundaries prescribed by nature, by 
health, and by duty. He saw the value of the golden 
mean in conduct, and cultivated the moderation which 
prevents virtue from degenerating into vice by irregu- 
larity and excess, and which, in relation to distinction 
and place, rather avoids than courts preeminence." 

Mr. Cabot's religious views, principles, and feelings, 
were in perfect harmony with the whole of his charac- 
ter. A deep sense of his relation to God was the foun- 
dation of his virtue. A firm belief in the divine au- 
thority of the Christian revelation was the result of a 
full and candid examination of its evidences; and, 
though he punctually attended on all its ordinances,' 
and was never backward to profess and maintain his 
convictions of its truth and its excellence, his Chris- 
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tianitj was yet more in his heart than it was on hiar 
lips, and was to be seen in the eotidnct df everj hour$ 
and in all his usual occupations, as conspicuously as on 
the finit day of the week, and in the temple of God. 
His ideas of the nature and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, and of the character and demands of religion, 
were eminently rational and liberal. He believed that 
God was infinitely merciful, compassionate, and kind; 
and that love, and not terror, was the prevailing lan- 
guage of religion. There was neither cant nor levity 
in his conversation, superstition in his thoughts, un- 
charitableness in his teelings, nor censoriousness in hi» 
judgments. He could not conceive of any other end in 
religion, than to make men virtuous, and consequently 
happy. If his neighbour was a good man, he took him 
by the hand, and inquired not too curiously into his 
faith; if he was a bad one, he was made no better in 
his eyes by any similarity of communion. His own 
creed was strictly unitarian; but twa of its principal 
articles were universal charity, and unlimited toleration. 
He believed in one God, in one person; that Jesus 
Christ was his messenger and son; that men were to 
work out their own salvation; and that they would be 
accepted, not on account of what another had suffered, 
but, through divine mercy, for what they themselves 
bad done. He had no faith in the utter vileness of hu- 
man nature; and thought, that whatever pretended 
sanctity, or mere outside morality might be, true right- 
eousness was infinitely better than filthy rags. He was 
no sectarian, nor maker of proselytes; but he was de- 
sirous of the advancement of liberal Christianity be- 
cause he was firmly convinced that it would best pro* 
mote the happiviess ot men« His o{iinions were not to 
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be shaken by the usual arguments, or cavils, Tor they 
were formed by impartial and mature investigation; and 
he was better acquainted with theology, than many are 
who pretend to teach it The faith, which he had de- 
liberately adopted in the strength of his days, remain- 
ed to comfort his age, to cheer him in iHness, and sup- 
port him in the hour of death. 

The writer knows that these are terms of high eulo- 
gium, but he is not sensible that one word is (Unde- 
served. For the last years of Mr. Cabot's life, he was 
honoured with his personal friendship; and he is well 
acquainted with the public sentiment regarding him. 
That sentiment will bear concurrent testimony with hie 
own most vivid impressions; for, while the subject of 
this notice lived, he was spoken of with but one voice of 
esteem and veneration, as he is now with but one of 
regret and mourning. 



Influeruct of a Knowledge of Ood. 

Amoxg the means of piety and goodness, none is 
more valuable than a knowledge of God; not merely a 
knowledge of his existence, but of his nature, attri- 
butes, dispensations, and providence. Do we know 
God to have infinite power? It should teach us that 
we are entirely at his disposal, that our strength is 
weakness, and our boldest efforts of no account iu his 
sight. W\^ justice should encourage us to perseverance^ 
and patient submission under the trials and pains of 
life, assured that no good design will go unrewarded; 
God knows all things. And shall it be no restraint 
ever our vices, that we are watched by so pure an eye. 
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whose vision no darkness can obbcure, whose penetra- 
ting glance no swiftness can elude? God is good^ in« 
finitely good. W here is our gratitude? Where are the 
generous emotions, which should rise up to swell the 
notes of praise to a benefactor so unbounded in the 
riches of his benevolence and grace? God is merciful; 
not to the wicked, the obstinate, and the rebellious; 
but to the humble, the penitent, the virtuous. Who 
will delay to become the object of this mercy by re- 
forming his life, and seeking the divine favour? 

Let none entertain the degrading thought, that with 
God^s mercy can be joined any evil passion. He can- 
not hate his creatures; he can only love them. The 
wicked have not to apprehend the hatred, the ven- 
geance of God. Not a single attribute of his nature 
have they to fear. Their own follies, their wicked- 
ness, th^ir perverseness, their disobedience, .are the 
only objects at which they need be alarmed* These 
God will punish, but as much in mercy as justice; 
he would have all his creatures happy; he would purify 
them from the crimes, which are at war with their 
well being. Let all persons know God as he is, and 
they will serve him acceptably. 



Unitarian Society at Pittsburgh* 

A NEW building for public worship has been com- 
menced by the unitarian congregation at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. This Society has for some time past beeii 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. John Campell, to 
whose work on the Unity of God and the Reconciliation 
made by Jesus Christ, we have on a former occasion 
called the attention of our readers. 
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